Fido awaits death at pound 


By Janet Madison 

If you live on the Peninsula 
and have an animal, you ought 
to be aware of the animal pro- 
blem as it exists today. 

Those persons whose dogs 
have been busted and taken to 
the Pound have found out the 
hard way that leash laws are 
being strictly enforced and the 
fines are steep ... usually $15 
for the first offense. The ani- 
mal population has grown so 
rapidly that thousands of ani- 
mals in this county are extermi- 
nated each year. 

With veterinarians charging 
from $25 to $40 for hysterec- 
tomies, it is no wonder that 
most pet owners don’t have it 
done. Apparently sometime in 
the future this county will pro- 
vide a sort of clinic where 
people can pay what they can 
afford for spaying, as is hap- 
pening now in Santa Cruz, but 
meanwhile all most persons can 
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do is keep their animals at 
home when they’re in season. 

Okay. SO now what do you 
do if you lose your animal. 
First of all you should know 
the difference between the Ani- 
mal Shelter and the S.P.C.A. 
The Animal Shelter is common- 
ly referred to as the dog pound, 
and it’s the place all stray ani- 
mals go when they’re picked 
up. Don’t rely on a phone 
check to see if Fido is resting 
there; GO THERE YOURSELF! 
Check out the animals and ask 
if the trucks have come in, and 
then check again. Somehow 
many nice-looking dogs disap- 
pear en route to the Marina 
facility. The Shelters’ main 
reason for existing is the cole 
lection and, after 3-5 days 
extermination of animals. Ex- 
termination thatis accomplished 
with the use of a VW engine 
and exhaust hose running to a 
cement structure. 


On the complete other hand, 
the S.P.C.A., located on the 
Salinas Highway near Laguna 
Seca, is also called the Humane 
Society. The S.P.C.A. offers 
a variety of services. First 
of all, they exist because of 
mostly volunteer labor, and do- 
nations keep them existing. 
These are people to call when 
you find an injured animal, see 
someone abusing an animal, or 
if your cat is stuck up in a 
tree. 

Unwanted animals can be ae 
dopted from the S.P.C.A. and 
are placed only in homes which 
would benefit the animals. The 
S.P.C.A. also has an emergency 
ambulance service available. 
They provide a variety of worthe 
while services and should be 
supported in their efforts. In 
contrast to the ‘‘Animal Shel- 
ter,’”’ of the S.P.C.A. the ani- 
mals are given a painless death 
by injection. 
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Acquarian pamphlet offers solutions 


“Oh no, my lottery number is 
37 and I really would like to 
avoid that army thing!’’ ‘‘Uh 
oh, I think I’ve got the clap.’’ 
‘‘T sure would like to find out 
about the pill.’’ ‘‘My brother 
just got busted and he hasn’t 
got the money for a lawyer.” 
‘“‘T think I’m pregnant.’’ 

We’ve all got ‘‘little’’ problems 
that seem to complicate our 
day-to-day lives andmany times 
we have no idea how to handle 
them. There are alternatives 
for all of these problems. The 
trick is to be informed on the 
college and Peninsula services 
offered. 

‘Everything You Always Want- 
ed To Know About The System 
But Were Afraid To Ask” is 
a new Aquarian pamphlet pub- 


Too man 


By Jan Sansom 

Scene: Office of the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald 

Time: 2:00 p.m. 

Cast of thousapds. 

The people pour out of the 
Herald office, newspapers in 
hands, and run to their cars. 
They quickly search the new 
want ads for vacancies and the 
race begins. 

The daily fight to find a place 
to live goes on. Out of the 
10-15 people who were there 
when the paper came out, only 
a couple will find a home. The 
rest of them will be back tomor- 
row to do it all over again. 

This is not an exaggeration. 
In the summer, there are twice 
as many people at the Herald 
every day. 

Why? There is a severe 
housing shortage on the Monte- 
rey Peninsula. The vacancy 
rate is low, rents are high, 
and selection is limited. 

In Pacific Grove for example, 
less than three per cent of all 
dwellings are vacant, accord- 
ing to a report by the city 
planning board. This shortage 
certainly isn’t unique to P.G. 
Housing is scarce all over the 
Peninsula. 


lished by the Peer Counseling 
staff. It has 23 pages of 45 
social, medical, educational and 
economic services offered to the 
public. The booklet is divided 
into two sections; services of- 
fered at MPC and on the Penin- 
sula. 

Under each heading is a brief 
description of that service which 
includes the objectives, how the 
Service works and who spon- 
sors it, the specific problems 
they are equipped to handle and 
the fees of the service. The 
address, telephone numbers, 
hours of business and who to 
contact are added at the bottom 
of each synopsis. 

Among the many services 
listed in the booklet are: the 
Aquarius Program, HEDP, 


too soon create 


And because there are so few 
units available, the law of sup- 
ply and demand forces the rents 
up. Rent prices were taken 
from the Herald and averaged 
Over a week’s time. For a 
one to two bedroom apartmentor 
house, the approximate monthly 
rent was $210. 

For the low to middle income 
group, these rates pose a real 
problem. Low - middle income 
is classified as less than $6,000 
annual earnings. A $200 rent 
rate comes to $2,400 per year 
spent on housing. Thisisnearly 
half of the total income received. 

Land costs are behind the 
high rent ceiling. ‘‘Land is ex- 
pensive,’’ according to Lowel 
Figen, a Monterey real estate 
agent, ‘‘because land is scarce 
and in great demand.’’ 

Pacific Grove’s assistant city 
planner, Tony Lobay agreed, 
explaining that there are few 
undeveloped lots left in P.G. 
and those are high priced. ‘‘In- 
creased land costs are a result 
of the population growth.”’ 

Figen cited, ‘‘It’s almost im- 
possible for a property owner 
to rent a house for less than 
about $225 if he wants to make 
any money at all.’’ 


Legal Aid Society, Selective 
Service Information, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Health Service, 
University for Man, Financial 
Aid, and Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The Peer Counseling Program 
is an extension of the Aquarian 
House. The members include: 
Rich Strassberg, Jerry Buccia- 
relli, Ilene Cashman, Mary Kim, 
claude Ames and advisor Mark 
Rutledge. They have written 
this booklet because they felt 
that most people are not aware 
of the existence of the free or 
inexpensive services available 
here. 

The pamphlet is now on sale 
in the Student Bookstore and 
costs only 15 cents. You can 
live without it, but a little more 
securely with it. 


How does the low income 
group fare? It’s precisely these 
low and moderate income people 
who are involved in the mad 
rush at the Herald. They are 
continually searching for inex- 
pensive, livable housing. For 
the most part this income brac- 
ket consists of the elderly, 
young people, students, and wel- 
fare recipients, 

Pacific Grove city planners 
are especially concerned with 
housing its senior citizens. Lo- 
bay commented, ‘‘elderly people 
are our minority; 20 per cent 
of the population is over 60 
years old.’’ These are people 
with fixed incomes, who can’t 
possibly pay $200 and up per 
month. One 66 year-old resi- 
dent declared, ‘‘people are 
charging $150 for shacks, and 
I can’t afford even that on my 
social security benefits.”’ 

There arefew dwellings avail- 
able to the poor. ‘‘Right now 
there is no housing on the penin- 
sula for those people who can’t 
pay anything,’’ said Felix 
Oramas of Seaside Redevelop- 
ment Agency.. 

In Pacific Grove, 31 per cent 
of the population is in the low 
income bracket. And according 


Recognize this little fellow? 


He’s one of thousands of stray 


amimals destined for the Monterey County Animal Shelter gas 
ehamber this year. Photo by Janet Madison. 


Vets open membership drive, 
voice opposition to air war 


Vietnam Veterans Against 
War set up a membership and 
education table in the Student 
Center this week; so did the 
Marines. Both groups remained 
orderly and provided students 
with what each believed. VVAW 
apparently presented majority 
opinion, their pamphlets andpe- 
titions were frequently in use. 

An Air War initiative, calling 
for an end to the bombing in 
Vietnam, was at the head of 
VVAW priorities. ‘Nixon is 
pulling out the troops but in- 
creasing the air war. Human 
beings are being killed from 
the air instead of from the 
ground.’’ ‘What is the dif- 
ference?’”? asked an VVAW 
spokesman. 

The Billy Dean Smith trial re- 
ceived attention from VVAW. 
Smith is a GI accused of kill- 


housing 


to the planning board’s study, 
these people simply ‘‘cannot af- 
ford current mortgage or rental 
rates for standard housing.’’ 

Students and young people also 
face the shortage of low cost 
housing. ‘I work part time and 
attend school. With the money 
I make, I can’t meet these high 
rents,’’ said an MPC student. 
In addition, there seems to be 
a reluctance to rent to students. 
‘‘T would rather rent to an em- 
ployed person who is more cap- 
able of paying,’’ stated a local 
landlady. 

According to Figen, who is 
also a landlord, ‘‘I realize there 
is a prejudice against students 
and it’s unfair. Unfortunately, 
some property owners have had 
bad experiences with young- 
sters, and as a result won’t 
rent to any young people.’’ 

Obviously, these people need 
a place to live. And at this 
time, there aren’t enough 
dwellings available to them that 
they can afford, Something must 
be done. The cities on the 
peninsula must recognize the 
need for livable, low-cost house 
ing. 

There are presently a few 
agencies set up to deal with 


ing two lieutenants; VVAW is 
speculating that Smith is being 
railroaded but more information 
is needed. 

Self-education and education 
of the community in areas cone 
cerning the war is the action 
VVAW is undertaking. They 
announced this will be done 
through leaflets, public meet- 
ings, and, when possible, through 
the news media. 

At a meeting last week, the 
members approved a constitue 
tion to go to the ICC. Meme 
bership is open to all students 
of MPC without any restriction 
of being a veteran. Meetings 
are held in H-l, Thursdays at 
9:30 pm. The members feel 
that it would be beneficial to 
conduct two meetings, one dur- 
ing the day, but no action has 
yet been taken. 


dilemma 


the problem. The redevelop- 
ment Agency in Seaside and 
the Monterey County Housing 
Authority are working with the 
government and building apart- 
ment complexes. In Pacific 
Grove, the city council is re- 
viewing a plea for more and 
better housing. 

But there also should be some 
measures taken to control the 
number of newcomers to the 
peninsula. ‘‘Monterey is an 
attractive place to live,’’ said 
Dean Jack Bessire, ‘‘and the 
population is growing rapidly.”’ 
There is also the Naval Poste 
graduate School, the Defense 
Language Institute, and FortOrd 
to draw people here. The com- 
petition for houses is stiff. 

It is clear that the Peninsula 
isn’t equipped to deal with hous- 
ing situation as it is. If the 
population continues to grow un- 
checked, it will be even harder 
to find a place to live. 

Perhaps the answer is to curb 
the number of incoming people 
until the Peninsula has solved 
the present housing dilemma. 

As one Montereyan put it, 
‘¢Yankee go home!’’ 

Next: Urban Renewal; Is it 
the answer? 
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Editorial 
Need bike paths now! 


Cry, beloved country, there is discrimination against your 
bicycle. The hulking masses which have overthrown America 
are, also, pushing aside bicycle advancement. 

An unimposing two-wheeled means of transportation is cur- 
rently a second-rate citizen, Although the species has defied 
its destiny of extinction, it is pushed aside and not recognized 
in the hope it will go to the grave. Ignoring a situation does 
not make it go away. 

Ribbons which cut through forests and farms have been created 
for the monster but our shining knight has no such refuge. Foot- 
ball and baseball have specially prepared areas, but the bicycle 
must take its chances against the monster gas-eater. 

The bicycle does not engage in mass Suicide on three-day holi- 
days as does the monster. On such holidays the bicycle rider 
is at the mercy of the incompetent driver, with whom he must 
share the road. 

At present there is a trail paralleling Route One. This trail 
is located on the hill between Carmel and Monterey. Itis about 
one foot wide and has a three-inch-deep erosion ditch running 
down the middle. Danger is increased because of overhanging 
bushes. There is also a nice road for bicycles running around 
El Estero Mudflats. but it goes ina circle. 

All the Park Commission can do is paint lines on roads to 
designate bicycle use. A bicycle path should allow cyclists to 
go where cars cannot and eliminate traffic dangers. 

If we must accept painted lines, what about the highways? 
Most stretches are off-limits to the bicycle; the shoulders are 
usually ruts and loose dirt. Riding on the highway is just as 
dangerous as jumping off a skyscraper. The end is inevitable. 

A path is not much to ask for; safety’s price is never too 
high. Paths encourage more riders -- and when has the bicycle 
ruined a person’s health? The monster has more than its share 
of the country. The bicycle seeks only a small portion. 

Give us our paths, and a greater service will be done for man- 
kind than all the gasoline pumps in the country could render, 


Immunity to tragedy 


By Tom Tolson 

Not long ago, I went to see a doctor about a peculiar malady 
I was plagued with. I was suffering from acute hallucinations. 

I saw a young woman raped and murdered before the indif- 
ferent eyes of all those about her; soldiers, young and middle 
aged, coming back from a forgotten war maimed and mutilated, 
and people suffering or dying because the world was being destroyed 
by profit-conscious, cruel men. 

These deplorable hallucinations frightened me because of their 
unusual life-like qualities; after experiencing a few days of these 
I decided to visit a doctor famous for his ability to cure maladies 
such as mine. 

‘‘What can I do for you, my boy?’’ the doctor asked as I entered 
his office. 

‘Well, I’ve been suffering from a great many hallucinations 
these past few days.’’ 

‘What kind?’’ he asked suspiciously. | 

I related to him what I mentioned to you before. The doctor 
listened intently then relaxed and gave me his diagnosis. 

‘‘A lot of Americans are suffering from the same hallucinations 
you are, but they usually ignore them. You’re the first person 
to complain and ask for a cure. Well, here itis.’’ He reached 
into his desk and brought out a crudely rolled cigarette. 

‘Sorry, I don’t smoke,’’ I said. 

‘Nonsense my boy, this isn’t a cigarette; this is your cure, 
a new wonder drug.”’ 

I took the cigarette and he lit it for me. He told me to take 
long, deep breaths and hold them as long as possible. After 
a few puffs, I began to feel mildly euphoric; the world seemed 
a better place to live in. Nothing seemed so terrible as in my 
hallucinations. I began to feel like a normal American; indifferent 
to my hallucinations. I felt my sense of humor returning: I laughed 
at such inconsequential and meaningless words as ‘‘law and 
order,’’ ‘‘Agnew,’’ ‘‘good neighbor policy,’’ and ‘‘silent majority.”’ 

‘‘Now son, how do you see things?”’ 

‘Just F-A-R O-UsT.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’? the good doctor said, ‘‘you see, your cure wasn’t so 
bad. Remember, life isn’t as bad as those hallucinations you’ve 
been having. Nothing in this country is that bad.” 

The doctor was right, this country isn’t all that bad. Right? 


Pierce Knocks Petition Story 


Dear Editor, 


I wish to correct two points as the Court never issued a 
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The members of student gov- 
ernment are an interesting sort. 
The people are active inorgani- 
zations outside of Parliament. 

Gordon Elliot is a Park Com- 
missioner; Les Strnad is active 
in the environmental movement; 
Ruben Gonzales is president of 
MECHA; John Wren is a boy 
scout leader; Josey Hollins is 
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a Student liaison in counselling. 
This is only a sample but it 
shows that involvement in stu- 
dent government is not ego- 
centered. 

These students are helping 
others whether the others are 
students or members of the 
community. They have judged 
that student government is 
another form of helping. 


in the article on the iniative 
constitution for ASMPC thatwas 
carried in the last paper. 

I. I admitted that the inia- 
tive may have been interpreted 
(by the ASMPC Court) as a 
recall of a Justice in the new 
Student government if the inia- 
tive had passed. The question 
of recall did not involve any 
of the last court, as those seats 
become empty every February 
for the general election. The 
question revolved around the 
wording of an enabling measure 
in the iniative constitution. 

2. Although the article never 
stated exactly why the petition 
failed, it did infer that it failed 
because of a lack of signatures 
as required for a recall peti- 
tion. I don’t blame the paper, 


written opinion on that petition, 
as is required by the ASMPC 
Bylaws, Not even I know what 
transpired, even though I was 
the originator of the iniative 
and was present when PM John 
Free asked that it be removed 
from the ballot (the Justice Dept. 
is supposed to run the elections 
and draw up the ballot), Why 
couldn’t the paper simply have 
admitted that it didn’t know, or 
support the inference? 

I wish to thank the over two 
hundred full time students who 
have signed my petitions to place 
iniatives on the ballot. I just 
hope that the ASMPC’s actions 
against those petitions have not 
made you more disgusted and 
apathetic about student govern- 
ment, H, Keith Pierce, 


Christ Crusader responds 


Guest editorial by Leslie Partridge 

It is indeed unfortunate that some were “annoyed’’ by the 
people who wished to talk about the Lord Jesus Christ. It would 
be profitable for one to reflect on the ‘‘annoyance’’ Jesus went 
through when he was nailed to the cross, not for anything He 
Himself had done that was wrong, but for the lying, and cursing, 
and gambling, selfishness, jealousy and many other sins which 
you and we and the rest of mankind have so thoughtlessly spent 
most of our lives doing. 

We hear people talk about academic freedom, intellectual free- 
dom, moral freedom. History proves to us that people have 
never been freed by their intellectual assent or curiosity. Nor 
have they been freed by their ‘‘free love’”’ trip or their ‘“‘do your 
own thing, man’’ trip. Instead history points out to us that the 
usual trend is one of alienation from other human beings. : 

People become slaves to the idea of their own power causing 
them to rely totally upon themselves which in turn breeds pride, 
selfishness, hatred, strife and many other vainly ego-centered 
characteristics of mankind. 

If you don’t believe in the Bible, look it up in your history 
books; if you don’t believe in history books, reflect on yesterday. 
More people committed suicide than ever before. In197l over 
16,000 people in the U, S, decided that the freedom that this in- 
tellectual academic society had to offer just wasn’t worth living 
through and consequently decided to kill themselves. 

V. D. has spread in this country to epidemic proportions; 
murders throughout the nation have become what one might 
consider an epidemic; war and starvation are threatening man- 
kind as never before, and let’s not forget our industrial freedom 
and what it’s brought us: polluted water, polluted air resulting 
in extinction of species and an increase in early deaths of people. 

If the message of Jesus Christ seems fatalistic to anyone 
it is because they receive it as such, claiming the message to 
be fatalistic just shows that one has missed the entire point. 
The world today and the historical course of mankind show us 
that man without a doubt is in need of a change from his selfish, 
vain, wicked ways. The message of Jesus Christ is not to con- 
demn but to inform those who do not know that God offers them 
a great opportunity to change and to live in freedom which far 
surpasses their intellectual freedom many seem to hold in such 
high esteem. 

The largest percentage of people who are opposed to Christ- 
ians and the Bible are those who have a very limited and ignor- 
ant knowledge of the Bible. Certainly it’s not a very sound in- 
tellectual position to be so strongly against something you really 
don’t know much about. Whether you believe the Bible or not, 
this book demands much devoted and extensive studying before 
making such comments and decisions about it. 

It’s like picking up a book on trigonometry and looking ata 
few problems here and there and deciding you know all about 
it, or being a chemistry student, wanting to go into medicine 
and so you pick up a book on chemistry, read a chapter or two, 
decide you know all about chemistry and immediately go to the 
hospital and operate on someone; or perhaps you don’t really 
understand what the few things you read are talking about so you 
decide it’s no good and forget the idea of wanting to go into medi- 
cine. This obviously is a very foolish way of approaching life. 

No one can explain why electricity works the way it does but 
we aren’t foolish enough to throw the idea of using it out the 
window. We can’t make or destroy matter but we use it just 
the same. There is much we don’t know but that doesn’t pre- 
vent us from using what we know. We Christians work the same 
way, there is much to understand about God that we don’t know, 
but every little bit that we do know we are sure to take advantage 
of the great opportunities that God offers us for a close relation- 
ship with Him. 


Editor’s note: point missed 


The above article is supposedly in response to a guest editorial 
which appeared in the February 25 issue of El Yanqui. The 
trouble is that it has avoided dealing with that guest editorial. 

There are references to the article, but they have been twisted 
to suit the uses of Youth Aflame, Inc. It was not the teachings 
of Christ that were referred to as “‘fatalistic’” or “annoying’’ 
but, rather, the method used by the high-pressure literature 
‘‘nushers.”’ 
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Does it not stand to reason 
that others should be interested 
in what student government 
does? After all, the Parlia- 
ment members are concerned 
about others. 

Parliament cannot be effect- 
ive unless it has support. This 
is what the members are seek= 
ing. Unity results in change, 
and leadership is the only way 
to obtain unity. Since Par- 
liament is already organized, 
students should turn to it for 
leadership. 

As a start, go into the Stu- 
dent Personnel Office and 
volunteer to help; Mr. Bill 
Glover can always use some 
assistance. Contact John Free 
and join a committee, or sit 
in on a Parliament meeting, 
Wednesdays at noon. 

For personal entertainment, 
attend ASMPC sponsored acti- 
vities. There is plenty of 
advertising for them and they 
are worth the attention. 

Student government exists; 
use it for personal benefit or 
the benefit of others. This ade 
vice will fail with the person 
who has limited his sphere of 
action to his own ego. 


Letters 


El Yanqui welcomesall letters 
to the editor. Letters may be 
written on any subject of gen- 
eral interest as long as the rules 
of good taste and libel are ob- 
served. All letters must be 
signed with the written signa- 
ture of the author and the stu- 
dent’s ID number. Shorter let- 
ters will be given preference. 
The author’s name will not be 
printed, if he so requests, but 
the original letter must be 
signed. 
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Harambe Free Clinic Offers 
In and Out Patient Care 


By Benjamin Franklin 

In answer to the cry for help 
from some of the people of 
Seaside, a clinic has operated 
in the 1100 block of Broadway 
Avenue across from Window 
Wonderland about a year and 
a half. 

Its purpose is to help people 
help themselves. Hence the 
name, Harambe, ‘‘Let Us Pull 
Together.”’ 

Upon entering the clinic, the 
first thing you notice is the ab- 
sence of the anesthetic odor 
usually present in a clinic. One 
reason for this is the clinic’s 
referral program, which stems 
from the fact that the clinicis 
not set up to handle inpatient 
care. 

Harambe’s primary functions 


are to refer patients to doce 
tors and to counsel on such 
questions as planned parenthood, 
drug abuse and alcoholism, cdm- 
municable diseases, financial 
problems and mental hygiene. 
Someday the clinic hopes to 
have dental facilities so that a 
dental health program can be 
started. 

At present a staff of 26 pere 
sons runs the clinic. Claude 
Ames directs, coordinates and 
does the paper work. Eighteen 
doctors donate their time, each 
giving five to six hours a week, 
Also donating time are six 
nurses, one of whom is a man, 
and one pharmacist. The clinic 
is like any new clinic, having 
its problems, one of which is 
finance. 


Plan a trip around the 


world via UFM travel class 


By Paul Krizinauskas 

World Passport, University for 
Man, is a class designed to help 
the would-be traveler plan his 
trip. Most of the students have 
a desire to go abroad rather 
than travel in the US. 

During the class, Wednesdays 
at 7 pm, speakers will tell the 
stories of their travels or ways 
to plan. Last week, H. Keith 
Pierce presented his experien- 
ces, 

Pierce had travelled around the 
world on $1700 in 13 months, 
getting airline rates by use of 
a Charter Club. However most 
of his traveling: on land was 
done by thumb, bus, or train. 
The students were a mixed 
group; from middle-aged middle 
class to young students getting 
by. All wanted to travel and 
all wanted to learn what to 


Trend O' Fashion 
LARGE SELECTION of Swim Suits, Hot Pants 
Sportswear, Summer Tops, Dresses 
Lingerie, 99¢ Panty Hose 


232 De] Monte Center 
Monterey, Calif. 


expect. 

The instructor, Gale Havens, 
a travel agent, conducts her 
three-hour class in two parts. 
The first part will be to hear 
from a speaker; the other is 
a workshop to plan for a trip. 

Those who have dreams of see- 
ing other countries would be 


interested in World Passport. 
The dreams are one step closer 


to reality when plans are made. 
For those without dreams, there 
is a little to learn about cul- 
tures. Morecanbe learned from 
a book but a book doesn’t present 
the personal side as UFM does. 

Learning the cultures and the 
proper way to act are stressed 
in this class. A student fulfilling 
his dreams will understand what 
he has experienced if he has 
taken the class. 


375-7606 


Experienced 


INCOME TAX CHECKER WANTED 


Phone 624 5530 or 624 5513 


Year 


"round work available 


For adults only 
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‘Hill? corners seX-rated movies 


By John Holstrom 

Owned by United Artists, the 
Hill Theatre is the only theatre 
in this area that shows X-rated 
movies exclusively. It has the 
market cornered, and the mar- 
ket is the GI’s at Fort Ord. Ac- 
cording to the assistant mane 
ager, about 95 percent of the 
people who go to the Hill are 
men, and most of these are 
Gl’s. At two-fifty a head, it’s 
a valuable corner. 

But that is why it’s there, and 
not what it is. 

The night I went, I had two 
basic ideas about movies: that 
the making of a movie was an 
art with an incredibly broad 
spectrum of possibilities; and 
that the more realistic a movie 
was, the better it would be as 
art. 

The first idea withstood even 
the test these porno movies put 
it through, but the second fell 
apart. 

For instance, the hero of the 
first movie has just worked his 
way into an incredible James 
Bondian situation and is in the 
hands of the heavies, who are 
going to the airport to pick up 
their leader. Okay? 

The movie is set in Englam, 
so everyone is driving on the 
left. The heavies want to make 
a right turn, but the traffic is 
too thick and they have to wait 
and wait, and wait. So the dude 
driving starts easing the Aston 
Martin out onto the road and 
the traffic starts backing up. 
Some cars stop and some don’t 
but he just keeps creeping out 
there. 

Finally, after about three min- 
utes of film has flickered across 
the screen, he finds a spot and 
zooms away. Now that is real- 
ism. Cinema Verite. But it 
doesn’t make the movie any 
better. The audience isn’t ready 
for real-realism. 

This movie, The Big Switch, 
was made just last year and 
has a plot. The hero, Carter, 
works in an advertising agency. 
He is an industrial espionage 
agent, Anyway, he is made to 
believe he has murdered a woe 
man he was trying to pick up. 
Her name was Sam. 

Then he loses his job for 
some mysterious reason. He 
is also tortured by some thugs 
and their moll, who apply the 
burning cigar butt to his squirm- 
ing body--a little something for 
the sado-masochistic audience. 

It turns out that everything 


A Mind Without Action 
A man went on a long bicycle 
ride and came to rest near a 
rock. Well, the rock talked 
and a conversation ensued. It 
was learned that the rock had 
been in existence for a long 
time and had observed many 
events, in none of which it had 
taken part. The man asked 
many questions about people and 
their methods but the answers 
were not relevant in helping 
them. 

The man walked away for no 
matter what reasons were pre- 


sented, the rock would not ride 
the bicycle. 


SUMMER JOBS 


Guys & Gals needed for summer 
employment at numerous loca- 
tions throughout the nation in- 
cluding National Parks, Resort 
Areas, and Private Camps. For 
free information send self-ad- 
dressed, STAMPED envelope to 
Opportunity Research, Dept. 
SJO, Century Bldg., Polson, MT 
59860. APPLICANTS MUST 
APPLY EARLY... 


that’s happening to him is part 
of a plot to get hisface. ‘‘They”’ 
want to graft it onto the chief 
heavy’s face. They also capture 
a woman, who winds up, not 
surprisingly, as Carter’s true 
love. But Carter and his woman 
escape and the movie ends with 
a shoot-out in the ghost ride 
of a carnival. 

Of course, this is all subject- 
ive reporting. It’s what I could 
make out of the plot. But 
that’s the plot and not the sense 
of the movie. 

To get a feel of this movie 
you should go back and re-read 
that last paragraph and, every 
time you come to a period, start 
to fantasize sexually. Make 
your own little hard-core flick 
in your head. The trick is, 
when you get about two minutes 
into the fantasy read the next 
sentence. And there you have 
it: The Big Switch. 

The Scissors Girl is much 
easier. It was made in [968 
and is a reflection of its time. 
The pretexts for sex are much 
more blatant. 

This is made obvious from the 
opening shot, in which the 
heroine takes down a scrapbook 
and begins to reminisce. ‘‘I 
wonder where it all started? 
Was it with Mona?”’ 

And, lo and behold, she turns 
the page of the scrapbook and 
there is Mona: all of her. 

“Or maybe it was Valerie.”’ 
Sure enough, we get a close-up 
of an eight-by-ten of all of 
Valerie. 

‘‘But no, it all started with 
Henry. In the men’s room of 
the garage where he worked as 
a mechanic.’’ Dissolve to the 
men’s room of Henry’s garage. 


Honor Society 
sets agenda 


MPC Honor Society held its 
first spring semester meeting 
last Friday in the Library Lec- 
ture Hall, according to Martin 
De Venuta, club president, 

The agenda of the meeting in- 
cluded introduction of the board 
of directors; circulation of pe- 
titions of nomination for the 
March 17 election for board 
of directors, honor committee, 
and membership committee; and 


discussion of the possibility of 


conducting a fund-raising acti- 
vity to increase scholarship re- 
sources. 

De Venuta noted that over 600 
students are eligible for active 
membership in the honor socie 
ety. Interested students may de- 
posit their eligibility notices 
in Dr. Idelle Sullens’ mail box 
in B-3. 

Other officers for the current 
semester are Robert Ford, First 
Vice President; Keith Graham, 
Second Vice President; Dr. Sul- 
lens, Recording Secretary; Carl 
Becker, Corresponding Secreta- 
ry; Susan Higashi, Treasurer; 
and Robert Smith and Brynt 
Johnson, Co-Program Chair- 
men. 


And so it goes. Flashbacks 
of Mona, Valerie, Henry, 2 
rapist who carries a pair of 
scissors around so he won’t be 
bothered with snaps and zippers, 
and even a chair. 

But these movies aren’thard- 
core, really. Hard-core leaves 
nothing to the imagination, it’s 
all out front. At the Hill Thea- 
tre you still have to work a 
little. Not very hard, it’s true; 
but it keeps the movies from 
becoming more boring than they 
could be. 

It may sound as if I’m down 
on the Hill Theatre but I’m 
not. I enjoyed it. The movies 
appealed to my prurient in- 
terests. I plan to go back. The 
next time, though, I’ll go with 
a friend--because the Hill 
Theatre is a lonely place. 


aE 
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Bola Sete 
Photo by Janet Madison 


Sete’s guitar 
is ‘mellow’ 


By Janet Madison 

Friday the 25th Bola Sete 
performed to a capacity audi- 
ence in the M.P.C. Music Hall. 
The diminutive guitarist was 
preceded by Jerry Miller and 
Focus, a rock group that dis- 
played a variety of good sounds. 
The piano, electric piano, bass 
and electric violin player really 
outdid himself on the last num- 
bers on electric violin, drawing 
delighted response from the aue 
dience. 

During the intermission, the 
audience gathered around a 
small platform on which Sete 
was to sit. There were about 
300 persons, including those site 
ting on the floor, when he began. 

The most mellow, delicate 
sounds flowed from his guitar. 
With perspiration streaming 
down his face he got totally 
involved with his guitar, resting 
his face upon its’ side and smil- 
ing as he played. Sete started 
out with mostly classical music 
and traditional South American 
pieces, and moved gently through 
them to some more widely known 
music such as ‘‘Manha de Car 
nival’’ and ‘‘One Note Samba’’. 
His delightful performance 
brought a standing ovation from 
the audience. 


March 18 at the San Jose Fair- 
grounds, Don McLean and the 
Youngbloods. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE CATALOG ON 
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WCA, Chapman College, Box CC11, Orange, Cal. 92666 
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Academic Credit. 
Financial aid available. 
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We cry, Save the Earth... 


TWEFLTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT candidate, Mel Vercoe, 


Student’s view 


MPC labeled docile 


Guest Editorial by Doug A’versano 


At any one point in your life, you contemplate your progress, 
your development monitarily, intellectually and socially, and in 
some way determine your achievement or lack of it. 

These, generally, are the main areas of importance to a person. 
What is the progress? What are the developments occurring 
around and to us? The question of personal importance and 
priority is ever present today. A question, I wager, which would 
be difficult if not impossible for many to answer at MPC. 

Here we have evolved into a non-committed college society, 
Owing to no one and nothing in particular, and certainly not to 
one another. The only common concerns visible here are for 
rock concerts, dope, and ‘“‘balling,’? which gives a hedonistic 
implication of life and love, 

Yet there are some things intrinsically disturbing occurring 
here. When a man is driven to scream as loud as he canina 
desperate attempt to gain the attention and respect of the people 
around him in the Student Center it is a sad comment on the way 
of life here. I believe the people in the Student Center that day 
took this man’s actions and his dttempt to bring his point of 
ve to them as an intrusion, a threat to their internalized way 
of life. 

In this internalization there is no emotional display, no out- 
ward expression of feelings of any consequence, for they’re 
all hidden under cover, as it were, until something occurs to 
disrupt the pattern. The verbal reactions to the screaming of 
‘‘Ah, shut up!’ is similar to someone in a library being dis- 
turbed and asking for silence. A lot of walking libraries! Read- 
ing, understanding and assimilating a storehouse of knowledge, 
but no utilization except for mere regurgitation, 

It seems ideas and feelings are things you express only to 

your two or three friends, not to the people around you whom 
you don’t know. Certainly not in the Student Center, where you 
might have to actually listen to man who has something to say. 
But I dare say, what is meaningful to the majority of students 
here is merely undetectable, 
‘Mellow’? has to be the word for MPC. I think there is nota 
more docile place in the country, perhaps the world, People 
shuttle, eyes on feet, throughout the campus with only a rare 
interruption. Most colleges can be said to a microcosm of the 
world, but not MPC. Most are unconcerned with worldly events, 
including the Blacks, 

Oh, they are still in the groove and have the pride, but as 
opposed to the radical black groups around the country, what 
could they implement for a cause? Perhaps the Blacks too, 
find refuge here, not having to play the radical. So MPC’s de- 
lerium and isolated coexistence has no racial boundaries -- 


everyone is part of it. 

I have come to the conclusion that MPC is not so much a col- 
lege, or even, aS some Say, ‘‘a glorified High School’’, as itis a 
bus stop, a way station in the main stream of life and society. 


spoke to a noon crowd of students March 1, in the Student Centei, 
Vercoe is running against Republican incumbent Burt Talcott. 
Invited by Dr. Jack Leach to share his views of the 1972 election 
issues, Vercode discussed such topics as the Vietnam war, Nixon’s 
China program, the Angela Davis case and the California death 
penalty decision. 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 
By Tom Stacy 

Harold is 42 years old and 
occasionally displays a most 
peculiar characteristic -- 
he drops to all fours and be- 
haves like a dog. He has no 
control over these strange 
seizures, but he is conscious 
of them. He calls the phe- 
nomenon ‘‘doing the dog.’’ He 
has achieved a certain local 
notoriety and was featured re- 
cently in the picture section 
of the Sunday newspaper. His 
wife and friends have grown 
accustomed to his paroxysms; 
she, in particuilar, professes 


Lobos gain 
first victory 


After five straight losses, the 
MPC baseball team ‘‘nevergave 
up hope’’ to defeat Ohlone Col- 
lege 6-3 Tuesday for the first 
Lobo win of the year. 

The victory evened the Lobo 
record at 1-1 in the Coast (JC) 
Conference. MPC plays host 
to archrival Hartnell this af- 
ternoon. 

‘“We’re on our way to 14 


to enjoy them and often feeds 
him dog biscuits. 


straight wins,’’ is the optimistic 
cheer of the team. 


ARTISTS FRED SHULLER AND 
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RICHARD TUGEND begin to 


paint up each other at last week’s bbdy-painting contest. The 
a group of models, didn’t show. Photo by Tom, Hayward 


Parliament checks Bookstore 


The Bookstore financial sum- 
mary for last semester shows 
a net profit of almost $6000. 
The money will not be received 
by ASMPC until the end of the 
fiscal year, therefore the $3000 
deficit in the ASMPC budget will 
not be affected. 

Parliament interviewed Dean 
Wright, Bookstore Manager, 
with respect to $500 in bad 
debts; the loss was from bad 
Checks. ‘‘In an effort not to 
inconvenience students’ with 
Waiting lines, not all checks 
were verified,’’ commented 
Wright. 

During this interview, it was 
learned that bookstore policy 
does not victimize the students. 
Operation is consistent with 
other bookstores and students 
get a good deal with used books. 


The buying - back - of - books 
policy was questioned because 
it seems to encourage rip-offs 
by people wanting the money. 
The suggestion was made that 
student identification be checked 
before the bookstore buys a used 
book; this would insure that 
the thieves are students and 
not outsiders. 

A complaint that some books 
are cheaper off campus received 
attention. It was explained that 
some special order books are 
higher priced. Off campus book- 
stores have the opportunity to 
buy surplus books from manus 
facturers at discounts; they pass 
the discounts to their customers. 
MPC bookstore must order re- 
quired texts and cannot collect 
books with the anticipation of 
selling them. 


ASMPC card-holders get benefits 


ASMPC has added free movies 
to the list of benefits for ASMPC 
card-holders. For example, 
‘‘T Love You, Alice B. Toklas,’’ 
will be presented on March 22 
in LF- 103. Non-card-holders, 
only will be charged $1.50 for 
admission. 

Parliament discussed student 
body participation during last 
week’s meeting. The members 
realized that they must increase 
their help for students and the 
work must not go unnoticed. 

In other action, Parliament 
has obtained a telephone to in- 
crease student contact. The 
telephone will be manned conti- 
nuously from 8 am to 3 pm, 
daily; the number is 375-0922, 

There is talk of two concerts, 


big name stuff, to be sponsored 
by ASMPC and to be free to 
card-holders. Another matter 
being looked into is changing 
Spring registration to allow stu- 
dents a longer semester break, 
as other colleges permit. 

Student opinion is going to 
have more weight in Parlia- 
mentry decisions so that stu- 
dent government is more repre- 
sentative of the school. Surveys 
will be conducted for this pur- 
pose; opinion on ASMPC cards 
will be the initial question. 

On the administrative level, 
election results changed a lite 
tle. Due to a recount, and a 
tie, Pat Barthelow and William 
Rodriguez will replace George 
Williard. 


Marat/Sade is 
exciting play 


The persecution and assassine 
ation of Jean-Paul Marat as 
performed by inmates of the 
Charenton Asylum under direc- 
tion of the Marquis de Sade is 
the content of Marat-Sade, a 
play by Peter Weiss. On March 
16, 17, 18) 22, 23, 24 and 25-in 
the MPC Theater, Marat-Sade 
will be presented by the MPC 
Players under direction of More 
gan Stock. 

Marat-Sade is a contemporary 
drama which deals with human 
nature and social justice. The 
issues arise from an ‘‘encoun- 
ter’’ between Marat and Sade 
in the play. The encounter is 
between Marat’s passionate 
commitment to collective action 
for social reform and Sade’s 
skeptical withdrawal into anar- 
chic individualism.,: 

Principle characters in the 
cast will be David McCharen as 
Sade, Paul Salinger as Marat, 
Mary Kilpatrick as Simonne, 
Jane Wheeler as Corday, Mike 
Neuland as Duperret, Kim Bow- 
ersox aS Roux, and Kevin Stock 
as Herald. 

Singers will be Butch Bucci- 
arelli, Jerry Masten, Tom Mce- 
Cleister, Dorothy Rayly and Don 
Porter. 


Interviewers needed 


Students interested in parti- 
cipating in a community survey 
to determine educational goals 
for MPC are invited to sign 
up in Dr. Jack Bessire’s office 
in the Student Personnel Build- 
ing. 

In preparation for anaccredi- 
tation team’s visit of the campus 
next fall, a self-study committee 
concentrated on the goals of the 
college, headed by Luke Phillips, 
has prepared a questionnaire 
which will be presented to the 
community in survey form to 
determine what educational 
goals residents of the district 
feel are most important for the 
college. 

About 200 students are needed 
to distribute the survey, and 
one unit of credit is offered 
to those who participate. 

Students will be trained in 
conducting the research and in 
contacting residents. They will 
be expected to contact between 
five and ten people on their 
own time and submit results 
to the survey committee for 
tabulation. The results of the 
survey will be used by the com- 
mittee to make recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Trustees 
and the Curriculum Committee 
respecting future directions for 
MPC. 


Committee to study campus problems 


The Student Personnel Advi- 
sory Committee is a recome 
mending committee comprised 
of five students and five faculty 
members and Dr. Jack Bessire, 
Dean of Student Personnel, as 
chairman. This semester the 
students are John Free, Prime 
Minister of ASMPC, Pat Barthe- 
low, Mrs. Eleanor Sewall, Gor- 
don Elliott, and Ed Tanaka. The 
faculty members are Peter 
Pilat, Mary Story, Bill Glover, 
Mark Rutledge, and James Ste- 
venson. 

SPAC’s purpose is to study 
problems that arise between stu- 
dents, faculty, and the adminis- 
tration. After the problems have 
been brought up and discussed 
the committee makes recome- 
mendations for action to the 


appropriate department or stu- 
dent. 


However, up until this spring 
the committee’s power and lime 
itations have been kept purposely 
vague. ‘‘There hasn’t been a 
definition of the role of SPAC 
because we wanted it to be flexi- 
ble enough to handle all sorts 
of problems,’’ Dean Bessire 
said. But with the appointment 
of Josey Hollins as student lia- 
ison there has been some con- 
fusion as to where a student 
should go to get his problem 
resolved. In the meetings being 
held this spring SPAC hopes to 
clarify its position and rela- 
tionship with the other advisory 
facilities such as the academic 
senate and the student judiciary. 

Right now SPAC is working 
mainly with student government. 
Since the spring of last year 
there have been only two pro- 
blems brought before it by in- 


dividual students. Ideally, be- 
cause the committee has such 
equal representation, the com- 
mittee members bring up 
problems that affect their facet 
of MPC. That is; problems in 
student government, student mo- 
rale, student-faculty relation- 
ships, and course content, For 
example, the committee has 
taken a survey of student reac- 
tion to the services offered them 
by MPC, recommended thatcer- 
tain courses be added or 
dropped and nominated students 
for a Who’s Who of MPC. 
Participation in SPAC has 
fallen off the last year and so 
the committee meets as it is 
needed. Usually this is every 
three weeks. Their meetings 
are mostly informal and are 
held in the Student Government 


Council Room on Mondays. 
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MPC sweeps Long 


Beach Relays 


at LA Coliseum 


By Alex Hulanicki 

LOS ANGELES -- MPC’sdis- 
tance medley relay contingent 
of the track team didn’t let the 
pressure of competing in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum bother 
them as the Lobos casually won 
with a small junior college re- 
cord time of 10:15.0 last Sat- 
urday at the Long Beach Relays. 

MPC entertains Menlo and 
Ohlone today for a triangular 
Coast (JC) Conference meet in 
MPC Stadium. 

‘We went down Friday, shook 
out (ran a couple of miles) 
around the Coliseum that night 
and just ran Saturday,’ said 
MPC Coach Dave Stern who 
quartered his squad in the Olym- 
pian Hotel. See what inspiration 
will do. 

‘‘We had no pressure on us at 
all,’? commented Stern who be- 
lieves that his team would have 
given Mesa, Ariz. JC a tough 
challenge. Mesa won the large 
school division with a record 
clocking of 9:59.8. 

MPC’s time splits were Mike 
Lundblad (3:09.6 in the 1320), 
Larry Irving (:50.4 in the 440), 
Ed Cantu (1:56.4 in the 880) and 
Tom Pelton who anchored with 
a 4:18.6 mile. Pelton’s time 
was the fastest mile ever run 
by a Lobo. 

The old small college mark 
was held by Santa Ana with a 
time of 10:18.2 in 1969. 

‘We beat all the California 
schools -- small and large,” 
noted Stern. ‘‘I suspect Irving 
would have had a :49.3 time but 
he ran in the second lane ine 
stead of cutting over the curb 
because of amisunderstanding.”’ 


Gordon Elliot (right) is congratulated by Bill Glover after his 


appointment to the Monterey Park and Recreation Commission. 


Photo by Tom Hayward 


Elliot appointed to 
Park Commission 


Gordon Elliot has _ been 
appointed by the City of Monte- 
rey to the Park and Recreation 
Commission, Elliot is a stu- 
dent here and he has been ace 
tive in student government. 

The position is in an advisory 
capacity and he will act as a 
liaison between the students and 
Commission, FElliot’s job will 
not entail a salary nor will he 
have voting privileges on the 
Commission. 

‘Part of my job is to help 
students become aware of what 
is going on,’’ Elliot said. He 
will use the ASMPC office for 
some of his work and he will 
work under the Director of Stu- 
dent Activities. Elliot said that 
he has a free hand in this job 
and he does not have to report 
to the school administration. 

Encouraging the use of bi- 
cycles and the allocation of 
bicycle paths is a facet of the 
job. Elliot would like to con- 


Crack at scholarships 


two students, Ford gives partials 


Two students were recently 
named to represent MPC in 
the 1972 Community College A- 
wards Program sponsored by 
a California banking institution. 
The winners: Keith Graham (so- 
cial science-humanities) and 
Robert Fielding (science and 
engineering.) 

The requirements for the a- 
ward are: the student must be 
carrying a minimum of 12 units, 
having earned not less than 36 
or more than 70 units leading 
to the AA degree; have a GPA 
of 3.0- and a record of effective 
participation and leadership in 
co-curricular activities. Em- 
ployment during this period was 
taken into consideration. 

The purpose of the awards pro- 
gram is to honor outstanding 
students whose scholastic at- 
tainments, sense of civil res- 
ponsibility and leadership give 
promise of success and social 
service. 

They were selected after an 
evaluation of their records and 
interviews by acommunity come 
mittee which included faculty. 
Graham, a straight A student, 
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has been active in a number of 
college and community activi- 
ties. He has been vice-pres- 
ident of Alpha Gamma Sigma 
Society, chairman of the Honor 
Society, and a member and ad- 
visor to the Monterey Bay Area 
Council of Sea Scouts. He plans 
to transfer to UC-Santa Cruz 
as a pre-law student majoring 
in history. 

Fielding plans to transfer to 
the College of Engineering at 
UC-Berkeley. He has worked 
as an electrician for three 
years, and served three years 
in the Army, including a year 
in Vietnam. His goal is to 
start his own engineering firm 
to offer professional services 
to small businesses and mune 
icipalities at reasonable rates. 
Graham and Fielding willcom- 
pete in semi-final events at 
Salinas March 21, along with 
students from at least eight 
other schools. At that time, 
two students from each of four 
fields will be selected for the 
semi-finals in San Francisco. 
Runner-up students in the 
semi-finals will each receive 
$150, while finalists are assured 
a minimum of $250 and the 


WomeEN |! 


Don't limit your options 
Consider becoming an architect 


For information and encouragement 
Call Joyce Stevens, A.I.A., 624-3149 


American Association of University Women 


duct seminars working toward 
this goal. The commission does 
not have any control on the con- 
struction of bicycle paths, how- 
ever, sections of existing roads 
may be set aside as paths. 
At this time, the Commission 
has no jurisdiction over beaches. 
When asked if the Commission 
will ever have such jurisdiction 
Elliot replied, ‘‘There is a sec- 
tion of beach which may be 
acquired soon.’”? He added, 
‘‘Profit-free areas can be pros 
tected by the Commission.”’ 


Flliot is seeking the support 
of Associated Students and the 
Environmental Control Come 
mittee. He expects to receive 
suggestions which he can offer 
the Commission for action. The 
Commission meets twice 2 
month and makes recommendae- 
tions to the City Council and 
the Planning Department. On 
March 21, Elliot will be intro- 
duced to the Mayor of Mont- 
erey as the new Commissioner. 


civen to 


possibility of a first place ae 
ward of $2000 in each field. 
CEEB SCHOLARSHIPS 

MPC winners of the Upper 
Division Scholarships from the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, sponsored by Ford 
Foundation, have also been 
named. Using the scholarships 
to continue studies toward the 
BA: Jayson Brooks, Dordell 
W. Johns, Danny J. Perkins, 
Elena Flores and Tommy L. 
Kennon. 

Ford Foundation requirements 
are: the student nominated must 
be Black American, Mexican 
American, Puerto Rican or Am- 
erican Indian; he must be ene 
rolled in a transfer program 
and planning to enter a four- 
year institution as a junior this 
Fall; be completing an AA de- 
gree by the end of this sem- 
ester; and have a GPA of 2.0 

The scholarships cover partial 
expenses only and are available 
to students who can demonstrate 
financial need to continue their 
education at afour-year college. 
They are granted for one year 
and may be renewed for stu- 
dents making satisfactory pro- 
gress. 


MPC student might become 
youngest Miami delegate 


A woman who wasn’t even el- 
igible to vote in the last elec- 
tion may become California’s 
youngest delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 

Christina Lund, an MPC fresh- 
man, celebrated her eighteenth 
birthday just a few months ago. 
She supports Senator Edmund 
Muskie of Maine, and was cho- 
sen by that caucus as a Con- 
vention delegate if the Senator 
wins the California primary. 

Lund is no newcomer to pole 
itics. ‘‘I started passing out 
civil rights literature 10 years 
ago,’’ she says. She followed 
the Eugene McCarthy campaign 
in 1968, and is now Democratic 
Youth Coordinator for the 
Twelfth Congressional District. 

The recently approved McGov- 
ern Guidelines requiring min- 
ority representation in the Dem- 
ocratic Party may have had 
something to do with Lund’s 
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nomination. ‘‘AS a woman, I 
am definitely a member of a 
political minority,’’ she says. 
One of her chief concerns is 
getting young people to register 
to vote. ‘If youth would edu- 
cate themselves politically, the 
18-year-old vote could strongly 
influence the political destiny 
of our country,’’ she declares. 


Photography study trip 


A five-week individual study 
trip of photography in Europe 
highlights College Abroad’s 
itinerary for Summer “72. MPC 
has certified the course for 
three to six units of credit. 

Designed to provide photo- 
graphic guidance and expertise 
in a varied locale and with 


diverse subject matter, Photo- 
graphy 290 AB will be offered 
to students who have completed 
beginning courses in photogra- 
phy or a practical equivalent 
and have proper photographic 
equipment for a field trip. 


The total cost is $1,195 in- 
cluding transportation, accom- 
modations and sightseeing tours 
as well as entrance to museums 
and other cultural events, and 
incidental expenses. 

Two meetings have been ar- 
ranged by tour conductors Steve 
Crouch and Roger Fremier, both 
next Wednesday, March lo. One 
will be in B-6 from noon to 2pm; 
the other in H-l from 7 to 9pm. 
Movies will be shown and re- 
freshments served during both 
sessions. 


at play. Photo by Inez Izumi 


Photography instructors, Roger Fremier (left) and Steve Crouch 


Interfaith seminar today 


‘‘Unity of Love’’ is the topic 
for an informal interfaith semi- 
nar sponsored by the Christian 
Science organization today at 
noon in H-108, 

Speakers at the seminar, the 
first Ecumenical event of its 
kind on campus, are Ronald 
Ballard, Christian Science prac- 
titioner from LA; Rev. Larry 
Kambitsch, San Carlos Cathe- 


dral, Monterey; and Rev. Wayne 
Adams, Pastor of Assembly of 
God Church in PG. 

A question and answer period 
will follow the second half of 
the session, and interested stu- 
dents are invited to bring their 
lunches. 

Mr. Ballard is available this 
morning in the middle lounge 
of the Student Center for private 
conversations. 
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